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Significant 


Sentiments 


Will Nature Annihilate Mind? 


The continual trend of evolution in a 
general direction toward higher and 
higher stages implies an intelligence di- 
recting it, and the fact of this intelligence 
proves the immortality of the soul, is the 
belief of Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel 
prize winner in physics. 

Everything points to consciousness, or 
intelligence, as being the end in view 
rather than the material body, says Dr. 
Compton. It is improbable that the atom 
and the molecule combined in such a 
marvelous order without a directive influ- 
ence. The trend of the physical world 
always toward a higher development and 
toward a more wonderful harmony is in- 
comprehensible if this trend is believed to 
be spontaneous. One is compelled to say 
that an intelligence is shaping it and that 
intelligences are the ends toward which we 
are working. 

With intelligence, or consciousness, the 
apparent end of the universe, it is logical 
to suppose that it is the Creator’s plan 
to keep the mind of man permanently in 
existence. What shall nature do with this 
intelligence? Annihilate it? 


. 


Einstein With Graven Saints 


The announcement that Prof. Albert 
Kinstein, originator of the theory of rela- 
tivity, is the only living person to have 
his likeness carved in stone beside images 
of Christ, the angels, and saints, on the 
doorway of Riverside Church in New 
York, causes wonder about the religion 
of this Jew elevated to such sacred 
company. 

From a biographical account in The 
New York Times, it seems that Professor 
Binstein’s religion is more like that of the 
poet and esthete, to whom the worship 
of beauty is of first importance than that 
of most men of science, who are either 
transcendentalists after Kant or theists 
like Pupin. 

The chief pleasure of Professor Win- 
stein’s, which motivates his life, is “the 
great esthetic pleasure’ he experiences 
when working. To a poet it is the dis- 
covery of a line or word that completes 
the melody and perfects the beauty that 
gives him the pleasure of life, and in the 
same way it is the discovery of harmony 
that gives Professor Hinstein his moments 
of jubilation. “Even in mathematical 
figures one is looking for harmony” he 
says, “and it seems to me that harmony 
is the equivalent of beauty and of pleas- 
ure. The intellectual pleasure is closely 
related to the esthetic one.” 

The discovery of harmony in the uni- 
verse, or of a thought which helps fill in 
the fragmentary outlines of knowledge, 
makes one partake of what Professor 
Pinstein calls a “great grace”. As this is 
a grace to him, his religious feeling is in 
the same manner his emotion of amaze- 
ment and joy at the harmony, order, and 


beauty of the universe. “The basis of all 
scientific work [to Professor Einstein] is 
the conviction that the world is an ordered 
and comprehensible entity, which is a re- 
ligious sentiment. My religious feeling is 
a humble amazement at the order revealed 
in the small patch of reality to which our 
feeble intelligence is equal.” 


John Dewey on Humanism 


The variety of humanism preferred by 
the leading pragmatist in America since 
William James, Dr. John Dewey of 
Columbia, combines the humanism of the 
esthete Walter Pater and the religious 
humanism expounded by Unitarian min- 
isters in the columns of Tur REGISTER. 

Dr. Dewey, in The Thinker, is distinctly 
opposed to the doctrine of restraint and 
negation that Prof. Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More are popularizing under 
the inappropriate name of humanism. Dr. 
Dewey defines some of the meanings asso- 
ciated with “humanism” since the fifteenth 
century, when it signified the activity of 
Erasmus and other scholars interested in 
the literature of Greece and Rome. He 
quotes Pater’s conception of humanism: 
“The essence of humanism is the belief 
that nothing which has ever interested 
living men and women can wholly lose 
its vitality—no language they have spoken, 
no oracle beside which they have hushed 
their voices, no dreams which have once 
been entertained by actual human minds, 
nothing about which they have ever been 
passionate, or expended time and zeal.” 

This conception is in direct contrast to 
the literary humanism of Professor Bab- 
bitt and Mr. More, which is not only 
antiromantie but also antinaturalistic. It 
holds to a complete gulf between nature 
and man in his true being and finds the 
irruptions of nature into human life the 
source of all the evils and woes that beset 
men. Its creed therefore enables it to at- 
tack many things in contemporary life 
which others also find undesirable, such 
as science and the influence of the ma- 
chine. It actually has a great deal in 
common with the romanticism it con- 
demns, Dr. Dewey points out, for its ethics 
are essentially those of Kant (and Edding- 
ton and Haldane) and are divorced from 
all natural basis and pragmatism. This 
humanism is doomed. 

Science cannot be ignored, says Dr. 
Dewey, but must be integrated in its bear- 
ings upon life and rendered the servant 
instead of the master of human destiny. 
A humanism which accomplishes this task 
will endure “long after the much adver- 
tised humanism of a present group 
{Messrs. Babbitt, More, et al.] has found 
its way into a paragraph in a chapter on 
early twentieth century American letters”. 
This true humanism is close to the new 
religious humanism, which “finds its con- 
ceptions of God and of other religious 
ideas of the past in the realm of human 
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ideals and aspirations and would yoke the 
religious emotions of mankind to the pro- 
motion of the ideal phases of human life”. 
To Dr. Dewey, humanism is “an expan- 
sion, not a contraction, of human life, an 
expansion in which nature and the science 
of nature are made the willing servants of 
human good”, 


Hollow Religious Expressions 


The phraseology of religion has become 
outworn and should be changed to suit 
the modern intelligence, according to “An 
Audacious Parson” in the journal of Eng- 
lish Congregationalism, The Ohristian 
World. Such a word as “evangelism”, for 
example, creates aversion in the healthy, 
for it has been connected with indulgence 
in emotionalism and has meant an effort 
not so much to share an experience as to 
spread an infection. “Preaching the gos- 
pel” is no better, says this audacious par- 
son, for the phrase now means nothing 
more than to “pass on certain stereotyped 
expressions” which “have become hollow”. 
“Sharing Christ” suggests unreality. 
“Atonement” belongs to a people who be- 
lieved in the spiritual value of killing 
animals. “Grace” is equally unreal. 

It is preferable, this writer says, to 
avoid all such terms and speak, for ex- 
ample, of “being made good”, or of being 
“taught to be white men”; or to use some 
expression which the modern man and 
woman will understand without “weary 
and seemingly insincere attempts at 
interpretation”. 


No Longer Evolution’s Pawns 


Sir Arthur Keith, former president of 
the British association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, has appealed for the 
“rationalizing of human nature” as a fore- 
runner to eugenic reform and improve- 
ment in the quality of the race. That it is 
thoroughly feasible to do this Sir Arthur, 
as one of the leading modern exponents 
of Darwinism, believes as a matter of 
course. The progress of man has occurred 
in two great periods, the first of which 
began with the emergence of humanity 
from the pithecanthropoid stage, and the 
second of which began 10,000 years ago 
under new conditions—conditions seen in 
cities. In the first, or natural, phase, pro- 
duction of the race was everything. In 
the second, production of the race was 
sacrificed to the accumulation of wealth. 

In both phases, humanity walked to- 
ward its fate with closed eyes. Sir Arthur 
says that humanity must now direct its 
fate consciously, no longer acquiescing in 
being “mere pawns on the chessboard of 
evolution”, but taking a hand in the game. 
He believes, with the public of all coun- 
tries more willing to listen to eugenie 
proposals than at any previous period, 
and the highest dignitaries of the Chureh 
seeking to open the way for the eugenist, 
that the time is now favorable for this 
intelligent direction. 


The great deeds of man are more than 
human deeds; they are the work of un- 
seen power.—Mussolini. 
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Great Liberal Movement in the Philippines 


American commissioners find there a tremendous religious following, in many ways akin to 
Unitarian churches, and determined to maintain the principles of spiritual freedom 


HE increase in interest in world 
brotherhood, in all the ramifications 
of the movement which has followed upon 


general activities for peace, has entered 
* into the church and affected its mission- 


ary methods. The Unitarian Church shares 
in this enlargement of vision, and is giv- 
ing increasing attention to linking up as 
closely as possible the religious liberalism 
of the world. For this reason the history 
and future of the Philippine Independent 
Church cannot but be a matter of con- 
cern to American Unitarians. In the 
Philippines are an incredible number of 
religious liberals, of whom the other 
liberals in the world have known but little 
until recently. Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, in 
his report to the American Unitarian 
Association of the visit made late last 
winter by Dr. Berkeley B. Blake and him- 
self to the Islands as a special Commis- 
sion sent by the Association, stated his 
belief that the late William Howard Taft, 
as Civil Governor of the Philippine 
Islands, must have been the first Amer- 
ican Unitarian to become aware of the 
great independent religious movement in 
the Islands. According to Archbishop 
Gregorio Aglipay, Mr. Taft was made an 
honorary president of the Philippine In- 
dependent Church but, whatever his at- 
titude, his official position undoubtedly 
prevented him from taking any active 
interest in the movement. 


Adherents 1,417,466 in 1912 


“Later, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, with 
his world-wide religious interests, had 
some correspondence with the leaders of 
the Independent Church and through him 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland, in 1913-14, at the 
time of his visit to India, made a brief 


stop at the Islands, recording his im- 


pressions in an article published in THE 
CHRISTIAN ReoisteR for July 19, 1923. 

“Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, again, got in touch 
with Archbishop Aglipay through cor- 
respondence, but it was not until the 
visits of Dr. Curtis W. Reese and Dr. 
John H. Lathrop, in 1929, that official 
interest on the part of Unitarians was 


aroused in the Filipino liberals. The visit 


of these directors of the Association, 
though brief, reciprocally awakened a new 
The 


o us on our visit their great pleasure in 
our brethren last year. Out of 


in worship, thought, and action 
JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


this contact came the invitation to Bishop 
de los Reyes to visit America, regretfully 
declined on account of his health, and 
the decision to create the Commission 
which went to the Philippines late last 
winter.” 

Archbishop Aglipay, head of the Inde- 
pendent Church, became known in Amer- 
ica at the time of the battle of Manila 
Bay in 1898. At that time he was a priest 
in the Roman Catholic Church. He took 
no part in the uprising of 1896, but in 
1898 he was sent on a special mission to 
the insurgent camp, reaching there six- 
teen days after the sinking of the fleet 
by Admiral Dewey, and later became mili- 
tary chaplain of the insurgent army. In 
October of the same year he was honored 
with an appointment as Vicar General 
of the entire Archipelago. A schism with 
Rome was proclaimed in 1902, and the 
Independent Church represents this break- 
ing away from Rome which was under 
the leadership of a Catholic layman, Isa- 
belo de los Reyes, and the ee 
priest, Gregorio Aglipay. 

“The movement was. more a revolt 
against the ecclesiastical domination of 
the Spanish friars than an intellectual 
or moral reformation”, Dr. Shippen and 
Dr. Blake reported. “When it appeared 
that Mr. Taft, then Civil Governor, had 
not succeeded in withdrawing the friars, 
the revolt came to a head. Aglipay an- 
nounced his defection from Rome, long 
delayed, /and on October 17, 1902, he 
celebrated his first Mass in the open air 
near Manila, with thousands in atten- 
dance. He was proclaimed ‘Obispo 
Maximo’, Archbishop, by his followers, 
and proceeded to ordain several Filipino 
priests as bishops of the new church, the 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente. The moye- 
ment grew rapidly, and within a year it 
was claimed that there were 38,000,000 
Aglipayans.” 

By a rulng of the Supreme Court in 
1906, the Roman Catholic Church was 
given the existing church properties, and 
the new organization was forced to 
put up its buildings with its own hands, 
with the result that the Commission 
found the Independent Church buildings 
to be still of crude construction. The cen- 
sus of 1912 gave the church adherents 
as 1,417,466. No reliable statistics have 
been gathered since that date. They claim 
about four hundred churches. 


The church is episcopal in form, with 
fourteen bishops nominated by the con- 
gregations and charged with administer- 
ing the affairs of the churches in dif- 
ferent provinces. Many of the forms and 
symbols of the Roman Church have been 
retained, but these haye been invested 
with new meanings. American Unitarians 
will be interested in the following ex- 
cerpts from the doctrinal statement issued 
by the Independent Church in 1905: “Its 
doctrines are rationalistic, conforming 
vigorously to the results of modern 
science. It accepts Darwinism, harmoniz- 
ing it with Biblical doctrine. It denies 
the trinity of persons of the divinity, but 
believes in a trinity of attributes and 
names. ... It denies original sin... 
but it maintains that Christ’s sacrifice 
has redeemed us from our errors, pas- 
sions, and weaknesses by means of his 
attributes and inimitable example. The 
explanation afforded by its catechism of 
the creation of the world follows recent 
geographical discoveries.” If the church 
has assumed a negative theological atti- 
tude, it is due to its newness, and a posi- 
tive and consistent religious position will 
be achieved, the commissioners state. The 
essentially religious character of the 
movement is indicated, they believe, by the 
devout habits of the people. 


An Impressive Service 


While the forms and symbols of the 
church approximate to those of the Roman 
Catholics, the symbols are invested with 
ethical and rationalistic meanings. The 
crucifix conveys the idea not of the atone- 
ment, but of sacrificial human love. The 
candles symbolize prayer; the Virgin, the 
highest type of womanhood; the Mass, 
the brotherhood of man. Distinct de- 
partures from Rome have been the aban- 
donment of the confessional and the law 
of celibacy for the clerg 

The two leaders, Aglipay and De los 
Reyes, were urged early by the Protestant 
missionaries in the Philippines to throw 
their strength into the Protestant move- 
ment, but two main reasons seemed to 
have prevented this action: the absolute 
authority of the Bible as maintained by 
the missionaries, and the anti-American 
feeling which existed at that time among 
many of the Filipinos. One of the lead- 


ing writers on the Philippines, Frank C. 
Laubach, has thus expressed the doctrinal 
relationship between the Independent 
Church and the Unitarian movement: 
“The chief hindrance to co-operation be- 
tween the Independent movement and the 
orthodox Evangelical churches is its grow- 
ing tendency towards something like Uni- 
tarianism. To this position it has 
led by Sr. Isabelo de los Reyes, 
whose daring and lonely search 
for truth must excite both pity 
and admiration in any fair-minded 
man.” 

General Aguinaldo is a_ close 
friend of Archbishop Aglipay and 
a member of the Independent 
Church. Dr. Shippen and Dr. Blake 
were taken by the Archbishop to 
visit the veteran revolutionist, who 
is now past middle life but erect 
and Small, his black 
hair standing straight up from his 
head, looking at them through 
gold-rimmed glasses, the General 
received them in his large drawing 
room fitted with panelings and 
furnishings of magnificent native 
woods. Over their heads he pointed 
out the spot where a Spanish shell 
entered during the bombing of 
Manila Bay, killing his brother. A 


been 


vigorous. 


second shell which also entered 
the room came from Dewey’s 
flagship. 


On the dining-room ceiling is a 
relief map of the Philippine Is- 
lands, and at the other end of the 
ceiling a Court of Nations is 
earved, with flags of the principal 
world powers, three on either side 
of a naked flagstaff. On this staff, 
General Aguinaldo informed them, 
the Philippine flag will be carved 
when the Islands have achieved 
their independence and taken their 
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upon the two commissioners and upon 
Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, in absentia, the de- 
gree of Doctor of the Science of Religion. 
The American guests received the con- 


gregation in the chancel, after the service. 
Many official and private hospitalities and 
courtesies were extended to the Commis- 
sioners during their stay. 

Dr. Shippen tells of a half-hour’s sere- 
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Tercentenary of Bernardston 


The First Congregational Unitarian 
church of Bernardston, Mass., united with 
the Trinitarian Congregational-Methodist 
in celebrating the tercentenary, Sunday, 
August 24. All the details of the service 
were carried out as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the methods of two hun- 
dred years ago. The congregation 
was summoned to meeting by the 
sound of the drum in the hands 
of George Parmenter. A guard, 
John Morton, stood at the door, 
musket in hand, and, as the people 
entered, the constables escorted 
the women to one side of the 
church, while the men _ were 
gathered on the other. The dea- 
cons, I. B. Snow, Frank Foster, 
and A. L. Wright, sat just below 


the pulpit, facing the audience. 
When the minister, preceded by 


the tithing man, Henry Lee, en- 
tered, the congregation arose, and 
stood during the opening prayer. 
Deacon Foster then “lined’ out 
the One-hundredth Psalm. Fred 
Miller, as chorister, pitched the 
tune, and led the choirs of both 
churches, as well as the congrega- 
tion. A prayer by Deacon Foster 
followed. Then another Psalm was 
sung, the people turning around 
and facing the choir. The sermon 
by Mr. Allen was an effort to re- 
vive the spirit of the old-time dis- 
course, but was much shorter. At 
its close, the members all came 
forward to place their offerings 
on the plates at the altar. Then a 
hymn adapted from Psalm Seventy- 
eight was sung. The large congre- 
gation which filled the chureh to 
capacity, and many of whom were 


in old-fashioned costumes, was 
place among the nations. Through- then dismissed with the benedic- 
out his house the walls are adorned tion. 
with photographs of American ARCHBISHOP AGLIPAY Immediately following this sery- 
civil and military officers inscribed a rr ; ice, about two hundred people 
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here to be educated. 

The Commissioners visited churches in 
half a dozen of the different provinces 
and were impressed by the desperate need 
of the Independent Church for trained 
ministers and trained workers in the field 
of religious education. 

Their credentials from the American 
Unitarian Association were presented by 
Dr. Shippen and Dr. Blake at an impre- 
sive service at the Cathedral at Tondo, 
which was filled to overflowing and which 
they entered to the strains of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner’, played by a band of 
about thirty girls and young women. Their 
entrance was between ranks of men carry- 
ing drawn swords which met above their 
heads. The Archbishop spoke in Spanish, 
and Dr. Shippen followed with a prayer in 


English, and then presented the illumi- 
nated greetings which were sent by the 
Association. Both Dr. Shippen and Dr. 


Blake spoke upon the principles of Uni- 
tarianism, The Archbishop then conferred 


nade after the Cathedral service by the 
girls’ band, supplemented by and 
men, making a total of over forty, given 
them in the lobby of their hotel. This 
organization is the chorus of the Indepen- 
dent Chureh at Maragondon, Cavite Proy- 
ince, and had come by wagon, railroad, 
and bus a distance of fifty-nine miles to 
take part in the celebration. 

The evening they sailed for 
home the gave a compli- 
mentary farewell dinner at Manila Hotel 
to the Archbishop, seven of his bishops, 
and some of lay supporters. Arch- 
bishop Aglipay became interested in the 
International Congress of Free Christians 
and Other Religious Liberals and appointed 


boys 


before 
Commissioners 


his 


Dr. Shippen as representative of the 
Philippine Independent Church at the 
preliminary meeting of the Congress 


which the latter was to attend in Holland 
the following July. 


tablet was dedicated to mark the 


spot. The inscription is as follows: “First 
Chureh of Falltown, now Bernardston, 
1739. Erected by the Laymen’s League, 
1930.” 


Sweden’s First Liberal Paper 

Religion and Culture is the title of a 
new periocical published in Sweden, 
edited by Prof. Emmanuel Linderholm in 
Uppsala, who is the president of the 
Swedish Religious Reform Society, organ- 
ized in 1929. Rey. Thorvald Kierkegaard, 
Unitarian minister in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in giving a comprehensive review 
of the first issue, said that Esaias Tegner 
expressed pronounced modern Unitarian 
ideas: Professor Liljeblad wrote ably on 
the “Future Church”; but most important 
was Professor Linderholm’s own contribu- 
tion, “The Religious Trend of our Time”. 

There has been great need in Sweden 
for a publication of this kind; hence the 
liberal religious thinkers in Scandinavia 
are rejoicing. 


“The Testament of Beauty” 


Critical and appreciative study of the last and crowning work of 
Englands lamented Poet. Laureate, Robert Bridges 


I 


“e—-HE Testament of Beauty” is the last 

and crowning work of Robert Bridges, 
the late poet laureate of England, into 
which is distilled by consummate art all 
the mellow riches of his culture as a poet, 
scholar, and philosopher. It is his epic 
of the world, history, society, and man, 
and in it Poetry again essays the noble 
task that Lucretius, Dante, and Milton 
undertook of becoming the spectator of 
all time and existence and its interpreter 
in the enduring forms of poetry. Gazing 
into its crystal measure, one sees float- 
ing in quiet exquisitely chased and silvery 
gleams the philosophy of this encyclo- 
pedie age, and for a man who had reached 
the eighties of his life it stands as a 
masterful achievement. 

It takes in the range of modern knowl- 
edge in many fields, and in that subdued 
emotion which comes of recollection in 
tranquillity, steeped in the rich colors of 
eventide, it moves over individual and 
social development, instinct, reason, child- 
hood, youth, marriage, science, art, moral- 
ity, religion, war, democracy, the con- 
tributions of past civilizations. References 
occur to Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Aquinas, Dante, 
and artists of various times gone by. 
Deepest on it lies the influence of Plato 
and the modern doctrine of evolution. It 
is rarely that an artist paints on one 
richly wrought canvas a picture so mul- 
tifarious, and crowded with so many 
figures, yet all marshalled into calm and 
serene unity. 

Indeed, it forms a sort of triptych on 
which, after the Introduction, are set 
forth the three themes Selfhood, Breed, 
Ethick. 


II 


The Introduction discourses of Man, 
Intellect, Nature, and the unity that binds 
them in one, with the contributions of 
past races and civilizations toward that 
perfection the desire of which already 
latent in Nature is her promise of the 
unfolding of existences in realms above 
her scope. It opens with a profound state- 
ment of the law of life and its directive 
agency. 


“Mortal Prudence, handmaid of divine Provi- 
dence, 

hath inscrutable reckoning with 
Fortune: 

We sail a changeful sea through halycon days 

: and storm, 

and when the ship laboureth, our steadfast 
purpose 

trembles like as the compass in a binnacle. 

Our stability is but balance, and wisdom lies 

in masterful administration of the unseen.” 


_ Man has to navigate himself on this mor- 
tal voyage through brief time, but the sail- 


Fate and 


R. NICOL CROSS 


British Correspondent of Tur REGISTER 


ing bill is not given to him. There are 
ultimate questions which he must take 
on trust. His not to reason why, but, like 
Margaret Fuller, to accept the universe. 


“Wisdom wil repudiate thee, if thou think to 


enquire 

Wuy things are as they are or whence they 
came: thy task 

is first to learn WHAT IS, and in pursuant 
knowledge 


pure intellect wil find pure pleasur and the 
only ground : 
for a philosophy conformable to truth.” 


It is Intellect 


“whereby above the other species 


Mankind assumeth genus in a rank apart”, 


but it is already nascent in the brute 
creation between which and _ ourselves 
there is continuity and with which we 
share passions and the senses. Intellect 
makes us capable of a discontent which 
may lead us to brutish springs of mis- 
named satisfaction or be the source 


“of a vision 
of the 


which beareth assurance 
diviner principle implicit in life.” 


Such a mystic Vision working through 
faith, as in the case of St. Francis, may 
make a man even abhor pleasure and turn 
to an ascetic discipline, the result and 
fame of which 


“confute the lower 
would teach 

that spiritual ideas are but dream stuff in 
men,” 


school of Bthick, which 


Yet this self-renunciation made _ St. 
Francis free of the companionship of all 
nature, so that sun and moon and clouds 
and wind became his kindred. His was 
the purity and disinterestedness that finds 
God. 

Over and over again in “The Testament 
of Beauty” we have the poet declaring 
that the distinctive mark of intellectual 
man lies in his spontaneous and sensitive 
response to the wealth of nature, an af- 
finity which betrays the deep mystic unity 
between them. And sometimes his own 


natural description rises to the finest 
poetry. 
“The sky’s unresting cloudland, that with 


varying play 
sifteth the sunlight thru’ its figured shades, 
that now 
stand in massive range, cumulated stupendous 
mountainous snowbillowy up-piled in dazzling 


sheen, 

Now like sailing ships on a calm ocean 
drifting, 

Now scattered wispy waifs, that neath the 


eager blaze 

disperse in air; or now parcelling the icy 
inane 

highspredd in fine diaper of silver and mother- 
of-pearl, 

freaking the intense azure; 
close o’erhead, 

wild ink-hued random racers that fling sheeted 
rain 


now seurrying 


gustily, and with garish 
o’erarch the land: 

Or, if the spirit of storm be abroad, huge 
molten glooms 

mount on the horizon stealthily, and gathering 
as they climb 

deep-freighted with live lightning, 
and drenching flood 

rebuff the winds, and with black purpling 
terror impend 

til they’ be driven away, when grave Night 


bows laughing 


thunder 


peacefully 

clearing the heavenly rondure of its turbid 
veils 

layeth bare the playthings of Creation’s 
babyhood ; 

and the immortal fireballs of her uttermost 
space 

twinkle like friendly rushlights on the country- 
side.” 

III 


The response of man Nature, how- 
ever, is not complete in the act of appre- 
hension which flowers into the mood of 
love and satisfaction lingering upon itself. 
It must also be as the bud which unfolds 
beyond itself in the deeper principle of 
wonder, the “sense sublime of something 
far more deeply interfused”’, as Words- 
worth put it, which, as with Carlyle, be- 
comes the spur of an infinite reverence 
and an endless quest. Bridges calls it the 
“intellectual wonder’ wherein is to be 
found 


“the footing 
of all our temples and of all science and art.” 


And our poet discovers the purpose of 
Nature in the making of man ‘to lie in 
the “Seeking unceasingly for the First 
Cause of All’, a search springing out of 
the very essence of humanity which is 
“conscient Reason, and our desire of 
knowledge”. For it is an illusion to sepa- 
rate the mind and the selfhood of man 
from the objects of his experience and 
perception or from the impercipient na- 
tural process of which he is not only the 
interpreter but the interpretation. 


“Wisdom Hath Hewed Her House: 
dwelleth alway 

with God in the Evermore, afore any world 
was, 


She that 


fashioned the nascent Earth that the energy 


of its life 

might come to evolution in the becoming of 
Man 

who, as her subject, should subject all to her 
rule 

and bring God's latest work to be a realm of 
delight. 

So she herself, the essential Beauty of Holi- 
ness, 

passed her creativ joy into the creature's 
heart, 

to take back from his hand her Adoration 
robes 


and royal crown of his Imagination and Love.” 
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IV 


To-day yarious conflicting schools of 
philosophy are moving into the foreground 
and pitching their tents, but Bridges still 
stands like a watcher looking out on the 
world from the classic towers of Idealism. 
For him the creations of the mind are 
not less but more real than what go by 
the name of facts and things. They are 
wrought of a higher substance by a higher 
faculty, and the place of their habitation 
is among the eternities. Imagination and 
Love do not lead us away from what has 
foundation in nature into a realm of mere 
mirage, but rather into that realm of 
essences wherein the things of nature dis- 
cover their inmost reality and final 
significance. 


“Art is the true and happy science of the soul’, 
and poetry 


“a thread of beauty eterne 
enwoven in mortal change.” 


“And truly if all existence is expression of 
mind 

ideas must themselves be truer existences 

than whatever else.” 


Powers unseen and unknown are the 
fountains of life and the intuitions of 
faith, and the soul in its rarest moments 
comes nearest in this sleep of life to what 
we shall see when we awake and our 
eyes are opened. 


“As when a high moon thru’ the rifted 
wrack 
gleameth upon the random of the windswept 
night ; 
or as a sunbeam softly, on early worshippers 
at some rich shrine kneeling, stealeth thru’ 
the eastern apse 
and on the clouded incense and the fresco'’d 


walls 

mantleth the hush of prayer with a vaster 
silence, 

laden as ’twer with the unheard music of 


the spheres ; 


—nay, incommunicable and beyond all com- 
pare 

are the rich influences of those moments of 
bliss, 


mocking imagination or pictured remembrance, 
as a divine dream in the vaulted slumber of 
life.” 


And now abideth Truth, Goodness, 
Beauty, but the greatest of these is 
Beauty. But as the function of Beauty has 
been emphasized in the previous article 
on Bridges’ poetry, it will be enough to 
illustrate by one further quotation: 


“Beauty is the highest of all these occult in- 
fluences. 

eternal essences that exist in themselves 

supreme efficient causes of the thoughts of 
men 

the quality of appearances that thru’ the sense 

wakeneth spiritual emotion in the mind of 
man: 

And Art, as it createth new forms of beauty, 

awakeneth new ideas that advance the spirit 

in the life of Reason to the wisdom of God.” 


v 


It will be obvious in all this that the 
poet is steeped in Plato, though for that 
greatest of the masters of thought the 
supreme all-creative Idea was that of the 
Good. And it comes out in the general 
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conception of Self and Breed, which con- 
stitute two main divisions of the Testa- 
ment. Here he draws on the well-known 
allegory in the “Phidrus” where the soul 
is represented under the form of a chari- 
oteer guiding his car upwards which is 
yoked to two steeds, the spirited and the 
passional elements in us, the latter being 
a difficult and unruly brute. In the “Testa- 
ment of Beauty”, Selfhood and Breed, the 
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In Oberammergau, I saw Spengler’s dire 
prophecy of the decay of Western civili- 
zation rapidly being fulfilled. I saw the 
dying of a great, simple religion and the 
triumph of materialism. 

—Hdward A. Steiner. 


We often marvel at the superhuman 
accomplishments of some chosen souls and 
learn to feel that truly there is about us 
a power which, unseen and undefined, 
plans and orders the destiny of men and 
mankind.— Mussolini. 


We teach boys and girls to use the 
question mark everywhere, but we do not 
equally well teach them to feel wonder, 
awe, and admiration—in short, to use the 
exclamation point. 

—Prof. Rufus M. Jones. 


There is a feeling after better things 
to-day—the things of the Spirit—whether 
people go to church or not. 

—Sir Oliver Lodge. 


There is enough truth in the indictment 
that religion keeps folks in a mental 
childhood, constantly asking favors of 
their Santa Claus God, to cause us to re- 
examine our faith. 

—Dr. Augustus Steimle. 


Even if evolution is true—I don’t be- 
lieve it, and there are many of the fore- 
most scientists who deny its truth—there 
must have been an omniscient, omnipres- 
ent, omnipotent Mind behind it. 

—Dr. Cortland Myers. 


So the scientists, looking beyond the 
present, have unlocked innumerable mys- 
teries and announced with St. Paul that 
it is truly the things that are seen that 
are temporal, the things unseen that are 
eternal.—_Rev. Cranston Brenton. 


In the great city with its vast problems 
of human relationships, we must seek for 
moorings of the mind and spirit. The un- 
ceasing drift of the metropolis will over- 
whelm the individual unless he finds 
psychic and emotional anchorage. 

—Rabbi Louis I. Newman, 


individual and the social, are the twin 
horses or forces that keep the wheels of 
life in motion, under the direction of 
Reason. 

The birth of the child and its percep- 
tions is represented as in the Socratic 
doctrine of Anamnesis or Recollection, as 
a dawn of remembrance after the sleep 
and the forgetting described also in 
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Wordsworth’s great Ode on Immortal- 
ity. But the conception is qualified in 
Bridges by modern scientific lore, where 


“his spirit is drawn into the stream and, as a 
drop 

commingled therewith, 
therein 

as vast a heritage as his young body hath 

in the immemorial riches of mortality.” 


taketh of birthright 


On he passes to youth 


“thru’ the sword-gates of Eden into the world 
beyond: 

He wil be child no more: 
knowledge 

all the world is his own: all the hope of 
mankind 

is sharpened to a spearpoint in his bright 
confidence, 

as he rideth forth to do battle, a Chevalier 

in the joyous travail of the everlasting dawn.” 


in his revel of 


Selfhood is autocratic. In man, however, 
Reason comes as the principle of control, 
which is slowly developed through the 
animal kingdom where it is found as an 
instinct of submission to an order, as 
among bees, or to the leader of a herd, 
or notably in the evolution of altruism 
and self-sacrifice through the powerful 
workings of the emotion of Parenthood, 
especially motherhood, and the care of 
young. These instincts, immature in the 
lower creation, finally ascend the throne 
of humanity, and the highest Christian 
Art enshrines itself in the picture of 
Madonna and Child. 

Still the passions of fight endure, re- 
ceiving a sanction in the myths of war 
in heaven among the gods, but due to the 
overwhelming of the rational principle in 
civilized man by “the wild brute’s 
madness”, 


“We have no need to recount in vindication of 
peace 

sorrows which no glory of heroism can atone, 

horrors which to forget wer cowardice and 
wrong 

dishonesty of heart and repudiation of soul.” 


But the higher potencies and appeten- 
cies cannot be permanently quenched. 


“Natur (as Plato saith) teacheth man by 
beauty 

and by the lure of sense leadeth him ever 
upward 

to heay’nly things, and the mere sensible 
forms 

which first arrest him take on ever more 
and more 


spiritual aspect.” 


In the process, the ecruder elemental 
lusts become transformed into romantic 
love by the infusion of the ideal, mar- 
riage is clothed upon with a loftier mean- 
ing and a finer use, 


“and for immortal Roses desireth increase”, 


while from it also is born that intellec- 
tual Love which creates sciences and 
philosophies, those golden ladders that 
reach up from earth to the heayen of 
Truth where wisdom abides; creates also 
‘“nature’s beauteous by-paths into a purer 
air’, the Arts. By all these means “the 
reverent joy of life’ worketh within man, 
fostered by the loving-kindness of the en- 
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vironment which womanhood weaves, till 
the race finds its “Will in Goddes pleasur, 


ie. its pleasur in Goddes Will”, 


“drawn to that happiness by the irresistible 

predominant attraction, which worketh secure 

in mankind’s Love of Beauty and in the 
Beauty of Truth.” 


vr 


It is not possible within the limits of 
this imperfect sketch to reproduce the 
many notes and chords with their flats 
and sharps and mingled overtones which 
Dr. Bridges has touched in this poetic 
masterpiece, the varied motives and in- 
stitutions of human nature and _ history 
he has described, criticized, interpreted, 
and evaluated. But in these lovely sonatas 
and orchestral symphonies there rises and 
falls the rhythm of one all-pervading in- 
strument, Religion. Faith takes its place as 


“The clarifier of folly, and medicine of care, 

the clue of reality, and the driving motiv 

of that self-knowledge which teacheth the 
ethick of life.” 


Philosophy, as he says, may have given, 
Religion away to priests and monks and 
idols, but “in any strain of heart or great 
emotion of soul’, Prayer is the universal 
language of man, and 


“if he join the folk, when at the close of Lent 
they kneel in the vast dimness of a city 


church, 

while on the dense silence the lector’s chant 
treadeth 

from cadence to cadence the long dolorous 
way 

of the great passion of Christ,—or anon when 
they rise 

to free their mortal craving in the exultant 
hymn — 

that ringeth with far promise of eternal 
PERLE oie 


or should it happen to him, in strange lands 
far from home, 

to watch the Moslem host... . 

then at the full Amen 

of their deep-throated respond he wil feel 
his spirit 5 

drawn into kinship and their exaltation his 
own.” 


In the multitude keeping holy-day or 
from the intense solitariness of personal 
living religion, are generated “ideas of 
higher irradiance’, which 


“compelling belief in the COMMUNION OF SAINTS, 
foldeth the sheep in pastures of eternal life.” 


For all is one seamless garment from first 
to last, from top to bottom, and 


“This hankering after lost Beauty, in sicknes 
j of heart : 
a disconsolate sentiment, is the remnant 

grace 
of nature’s covenant, 

A. athirst for God 
evn for the living God, that singeth in the 

psalm 

QueMADMODUM CrERYUS, and now amidst the 

blank 

tyranny of ugliness maketh many a rebel 

pining for enlargement and plotting to recall 

that old arrant exile who, for all her mischief, 
neath her cloak the master-key of happi- 
ness.” 
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The Very Same Gu his 


A booklover makes a discovery in Spain 


GEORGE 


Gat DAY in August I was rambling 
through the streets of the enchanting 
city of Burgos, Spain, the capital of Old 
Castile and the birthplace of the “Cid’”— 
the city which next to Toledo ranks as 
the most monumental of Spanish cities— 
when my attention was suddenly arrested 
by a book in the show window of a small 
bookstore. 

The book was entitled “Miguel Servet 
y la Geographia del Renacimiento” (or, 
“Miguel Servet and the Geography of the 
Renaissance’). I was intrigued, and 
wanted to know if this Miguel Servet 
was the person to whom the Unitarian 
movement traces its history. So I went 
inside the shop and asked the lady if I 
might glance through the pages of the 
book. She was most obliging. She gave me 
the book, and left me in the front part 
of the shop, while she withdrew to a back 
room, where she was working. I turned 
the pages and I read the following bio- 
graphical data, which made the Miguel 
Servet of the book in my hand the very 
same Miguel Servetus who initiated the 
Unitarian movement; the data, namely, 
that he was born in Villanueva, Aragon, 
in the Province of Huesca; that he en- 
tered the service of Fray Juan de Quin- 
tania, the confessor of Charles V., and that 
he traveled in the suite of Charles V. to 
Germany and Italy and witnessed the 
eoronation of Charles V. at Bologna by 
Pope Clement VII. as HBmperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire; and that finally 
he was the author of the books “De 
trinitatis erroribus’ and “Christianismi 
restitutio”. 

I was satisfied, bought the book, and 
went to the park near the river and read 
it through. 

The book is a reprint of the discourse 
which Professor Bull6n of Fernandez 
read before the Spanish Royal Academy 
ot History on the occasion of his recep- 
tion into the membership of that learned 
body on December 28, 1928. In the in- 


troductory remarks, Professor Bull6n 
says: 
“Gentlemen of the Academy: In ad- 


dressing you to-day, I take as the subject 
of my discourse a personage who belongs 
to the same century as the great teacher, 
Tray Luis de Leén (one of the greatest 
professors at the University of Salamanca, 
which the Middle Ages ranked with Paris, 
Bologna, and Oxford). ... Luis de Leon 
was a firm pillar of Catholic orthodoxy. 
But the illustrious personality of whom 
I am to speak to you was the most in- 
trepid and radical of the Spanish heretics 
of that period. 

“There is no lack of points of resem- 
blance, both as to temperament and 
culture, between Luis de Leén, the prince 
of the Spanish lyricists, and Miguel 
Servetus. Both were impetuous, energetic, 
and indomitable characters. They both 
rendered most fervent adoration to the 
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ideals of the Renaissance, cultivating with 
zeal the classical languages and employing 
their intellectual activity in the study and 
exaltation of Greco-Latin antiquity. They 
felt very deeply the problems of religion, 
and to the meditation and ennoblement of 
these problems they dedicated the greater 
part of their lives, although arriving at 
very different conclusions. They both 
suffered, finally, cruel persecutions on ac- 
count of, their ideas; but far from yield- 
ing to or being crushed by adversity, ad- 
versity seemed to communicate to them 
new strength and courage. 

“But Luis de Leén was more fortunate 
than Miguel Servetus and succeeded in 
obtaining justice from the Spanish In- 
quisition, while the intrepid Aragonese 
thinker (Miguel Seryetus was put to 
death by Protestant fanaticism. But even 
though an iniquitous sentence destroyed 
prematurely that precious life which was 
so valuable for science, it was unable to 
rob that noble victim of religious fanati- 
cism of the glory of dying like the heroes. 
For Servetus knew how to face death 
with serenity, before he would disown 
opinions, although for us mistaken, but 
which for him, were the truth, ‘his truth’, 
which before his conscience was worthy 
of being defended, even by life itself.” 

These are eloquent, noble, and moving 
words: they are a plea for full religious 
liberty. Yet the author is a devout Catho- 
lic, who a little further on says: “It is 
certainly painful to see such a vigorous 
intellect as that of Servetus deviate from 
those august principles which to us who 
profess the Catholic faith are light, con- 
solation, and hope; but let us recognize 
that there is moral grandeur in the heroic 
profession of every honorable conviction.” 
Again, these are inspiring words, words 
which characterize the finest and most 
tolerant intellects of our day. 

From this point, Professor Bullén tells 
his audience that he is there only to 
discuss Servetus the geographer, and tell 
of the invaluable services he rendered to 
the science of geography by publishing 
in 1535 the most perfect Latin version of 
Ptolemy’s Geography; by preparing for 
the 1535 and 1541 editions of Ptolemy’s 
Geography as accurate maps as were then 
to be found (facsimiles of maps appear in 


the book); and how, finally, Servetus 
created a methodology for the study of 
geography. 


The object of the book is to show 
Servetus as one of the greatest men of 
the Renaissance, who made original and 
great contributions to more than one 
branch of learning. Professor Bull6én 
speaks of him as a scientist, philosopher, 
and theologian. We are very grateful to 
Professor Bull6n for acquainting us with 
this side of the intellectual activity of one 
of the first leaders, and martyrs of the 
Unitarian faith. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.’’ 
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Boston’s Birthday Parade 


OSTON’S three-hundredth birthday is not just 
an event for a day; it is a proceeding covering 
the months of this tercentenary year of Massa- 
chusetts. But there was one day, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, which marked the climax—the day of 
the historic parade. This procession required seven 
hours for its passing, and two millions of people 
witnessed it, crowded six to ten deep, on the side- 
walks of the city, in midsummer heat. 


Everybody likes parades—or are there excep- 
tions?—and here was one rich in the variety of 


its pageantry. Hardly any element of the people’s 
life was lacking. History was vividly intermingled 
with candid advertising displays of present-day 
industry and commerce; the peoples who have come 
from other lands, and are still keeping their na- 
tional customs, shared their picturesque identity 
as they marched with the familiar military forces 
and the workers of official civil life wearing high 
hats. There were almost innumerable representa- 
tives of the schools, the fraternal societies, the 
trades, the religious organizations. As they passed 
the reviewers into a distant narrowing line, the 
imagination was alive with the meaning of the 
history that the fathers made, and no less that 
which we are making. 

A parade is suggestive. Movement. Whither? 
These were the words that stood together as one 
looked upon that beautiful marching scene. When 
some say that Boston is not the city that it used to 
he, the reply is, It never was! Boston is a place 
of personality, and it has always been growing and 
changing, though there is the permanent and most 
cherished something in it and about it that will 
never depart so long as it stands. 

For such a magnificent event, it is of the essence 
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of fitness that a suitable background be given. The 
city from which we took our name graciously sent 
us her first citizen. In his mayoral red robes, His 
Worship Reuben Salter of Boston, Lincolnshire, 
Iengland, had the place of honor in the parade, for ~ 
he was our chief guest. He responded to the hearty 
greetings of the people by waving his hand most 
friendly. Boston means St. Botolph’s town, and the 
English city of the name, which has about 20,000 
population, dates from the year 654, when a mon- 
astery was founded there by St. Botolph. 

Mayor Salter is a nonconformist lay preacher, 
and when he joined in the historic service last Sun- 
day at the First Church in Boston, now Unitarian, 
under the ministry of Dr. Charles E. Park, it was 
quite in the Puritan tradition that he could speak 
as more than a deacon, indeed, of that which is at 
the heart of both Church and State, and in a deep 
sense makes them identical for spiritual and moral 
progress. Though the end of celebrating is not yet, 
we may say the new century has begun, and we pray 
that the years may be good and wise. 


It’s Everybody’s Business 


T WAS HARVEST-TIME in Scotland. What it 
meant we did not know until Dr. F. W. Boreham 
told his story of a visit to the Lochrowan home- 
stead. In harvest-time, supper is a truly noble meal, 
he says. In the day-dawn everybody is too eager 
to get to the fields to waste much time on breakfast ; 
dinner takes only time enough for “a bite and a 
sup”; but when the light fails, the day’s work is 
done, strength is spent, then everybody is ready for 
a rest and a talk—and supper. The table is laden 
with “cold fowl, ham, scones, oat cakes, cheese, and 
I know not what besides”, and the air is “perfumed 
with the fragrance of the burning logs and the 
pungent odor of the coffee”. 

His host desired that Dr. Boreham should not be 
disturbed “when we get up in the morning”. That 
would be as soon as it was light. “One of the girls 
will run back to the house toward nine o’clock to 
get you some breakfast.” “Do you mean that you 
all go down to the barns?” “Oh, yes, in harvest- 
time!” To illustrate his reply, Jean, at her father’s 
word, went to the piano, Alec took his violin, and 
they were all singing a rollicking melody of harvest- 
time, “Oh, the harvest, boys, is everybody’s busi- 
ness.” The guest waited till the song was sung and 
said, “If that’s so, lam coming down to the barns at 
daylight with the rest of you.” The experience will 
never be forgotten by Dr. Boreham, who sees the 
parable and gives it without preaching. 

There are other harvest-times when crops fail, 
dearth comes, and despair is near. Then, too, it is 
everybody’s business to stand together, and, though 
the gay song may not be sung, it is a comfort that 
keeps the heart if they share their lives. Every- 
body’s need, that is, even more in want, becomes 
everybody’s business. 

When it is all said, what else is religion but the 
holy embracing sympathy, without respect of per- 
sons, as the Apostle tells us, when we make it 
everybody’s business to know everybody’s need; to 
awaken tenderness especially toward those whom 
we do not see and who, John Woolman says, are 
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often toiling for us while we pass our time in full- 
ness? Everybody’s business! 


The Macintosh Case 


HE REGISTER has followed the important 

case of Prof. Douglas Clyde Macintosh as a 
so-called conscientious objector through two courts, 
and awaits the final decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The recent ruling handed 
down by Judge Martin T. Manton of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the deci- 
sion of the District Court which denied citizen- 
ship to Professor Macintosh on the ground that 
he would not promise in advance to bear arms. He 


would not say he would not under any and all cir- 


cumstances refuse to bear arms, but that he must 
decide in the particular case of war when it might 
come. 

The decision of Judge Manton touches upon one 
principle of the utmost significance. He says, “No 
more is demanded of an alien who becomes a citizen 
than a natural-born citizen.” That is a new position. 
It has been generally accepted that a citizen who 
for religious and conscientious reasons refused to 
go to war was within the law. Indeed, as Judge Man- 
ton says, “Congress has recognized that persons 
having conscientious scruples against bearing arms 
shall be exempt.” But an alien, as it appeared in 
the case of Professor Macintosh, could not become 
a citizen until he swore to do that which his neigh- 
bor, as a citizen, need not do! 

The whole text of the Court of Appeals is most 
illuminating and heartening. The rights of con- 
science, if states, “are inalienable rights which the 
citizen need not surrender and which the govern- 
ment and society cannot take away’. That is a 
sacred verity. The attitude of Professor Mac- 
intosh is defended because, the Court says, he is 
“ready to give to the United States in return for 
citizenship all the allegiance he had ever given or 
could give to any country”, but “he could not put 
allegiance to the government of any country be- 
fore allegiance to the will of God’. The Supreme 
Court’s last judgment may be one of the most sig- 
nificant in our history, for the ultimate principle 
involved goes to the root of our theory of govern- 
ment. Primary obligation to the State is sound 
monarchism ; but is it democracy? 


Our Statement Unacceptable 


gee esr WE PUBLISHED a statement of 
what is required of anyone desiring to become 
a member of a Unitarian Church. The request for 
such information came to THE ReeGisrEr from the 
Editor of The Christian Leader. tt appears not 
only that he is unsatisfied with our presentment, 
but that we as a Fellowship have a certain ethical 
ambiguity in our church practice. It may be re- 
called that in our response we affirmed it is un- 
necessary for an applicant for membership to ex- 
press any doctrinal belief or creed whatever, and 
that it is enough for one to affirm a religious pur- 


pose and a desire to be associated with the church 


its corporate spiritual work. That we are wrong, 
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according to our neighbor The Leader, the follow- 
ing, from an editorial, gives unmistakable and ac- 
cusing judgment: 

“Universalists say: Here are five principles con- 
cerning belief in God, and the leadership of Christ, 
ete., which people must hold in substance. Unita- 
rians say nothing publicly, but ask privately what 
does the man believe, and then open or close the 
door accordingly.” 


Canada’s Dramatic Crisis 


UPPOSE IT IS TRUE that the moving-picture 

producers in Canada have gained control of 
virtually all the theater properties in the Domin- 
ion, and have declared there shall be no drama or 
musical comedy in any of them—does that mean 
the end of the stage? Not at all, says St. John 
Ervine, who from his office in London tells our 
neighbors to the north to take courage. The situa- 
tion does-call for lamentation; and those who be- 
lieve heartily in the moving picture and the 
“talkie” yet deplore the monopolistic menace which 
gravely concerns all lovers of dramatic art not in 
Canada only but in this country also. 

“If the properties which have been bought are 
to be used exclusively for the production of talk- 
ing pictures”, says Mr. Ervine, “then Canadians 
who have other tastes must provide themselves 
with the means to indulge those tastes”. He de- 
scribes the rise of some of “the famous theatrical 
enterprises of the. world’—the Abbey Theater in 
Dublin, the Moscow Art Theater, the Theater Guild 
in New York, and others. They had neither money 
nor influence, and behold them to-day! Nearly all 
of the most notable dramatists in modern Europe 
and the United States started in Little Theaters. He 
might have added that much in the recent, history 
of the commercial stage has been unworthy of pat- 
ronage. But the main thing is that good may 
come of the trial through which the theater is pass- 
ing if the creative dramatic gifts which are always 
to be found are brought to expression. Mr. Ervine 
reminds us of great names that were once unknown, 
and how they struggled to triumph. 

In a small theater in Bergen [says Mr. Ervine in The London 
Observer], ® young and impoverished man learned how to put 
plays on the stage. He was derided by the influential erities 
in Copenhagen, one of whom, undeterred by the ignominy 
which fell upon the fellow who ordered Keats back to his 
apothecary’s shop. invited Ibsen to return to his apothecary’s 
shop, since he had no talent for writing plays. But Ibsen lived 
to alter the whole theater of Europe, and, when he died, kings 
walked behind his coffin to his grave. There would not have 
been any Synge drama had there not been an Abbey Theater. 
There would probably not have been any Chekhoy drama had 
there not been a Moscow Art Theater to rescue Chekhov from 
despondency after St. Petersburg had booed him off the stage. 
It was a little theater in Birmingham which gave John Drink- 
water his training and his opportunities. It was Miss Horni- 
man’s theater in Manchester which gave a dozen authors a 
chance to grow and gave the stage actors and actresses of 
distinction. It was an unfashionable group of playgoers in New 
York who made a theater in which Eugene O’Neill could de- 
velop his craft. And it was a little band of poor, uninfluential, 
but exceedingly enthusiastic, men and women who formed the 


Theater Guild and, in a brief time, made the most important 
theatrical organization in the world out of nearly nothing. 


We believe that Canada will find she also has 
dramatic resources and will develop them. 
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és Our Book Table 


Warden of the Marches 


JOHNSON OF THER MOHAWKS. By Arthur 
Pound, in collaboration with Richard E. Day. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

A contribution to American colonial his- 
tory of real value. To most people it will 
come as a veritable revelation, dealing 
as it does with a period little noticed by 
historians, and with a personality of whom 
the average reader knows nothing. The 
background of this biography is northern 
New York and the conditions prevailing 
there during the half-century preceding 
the Revolution. Its hero is Sir William 
Johnson, England’s official representative 
in the region, who, throughout his long 
life in the Mohawk Valley, by his strength 
of character, unique gifts, especially in 
his dealing with the Indians, played a 
conspicuous part in the French and Indian 
War, and did much toward aiding his 
country to wrest the control of Canada from 
the hands of France. An Irishman, nephew 
of Sir Peter Warren, coming to this country 
at the age of twenty-three, sent by his 
uncle to manage his estates to the west of 
Albany, by sheer talent and personal initia- 
tive, Johnson made himself such a power 
in the region, where he accumulated im- 
mense wealth and lived the life of a 
federal suzerain, and he became a veri- 
table builder of empire. No other English- 
man ever attained such influence among 
the Indians, who adopted him into one of 
their tribes, and with whom his dealings 
were ever marked by strict honesty, con- 
sideration, and a consistent spirit of fair 
play. Living on what were then the 
frontiers of civilization, this warden of 
the marches, in peace and war, proved 
himself a man possessing not a few of 
the qualities of greatness. When the con- 
flict with France broke out, he manifested 
the gifts of military leadership by his 
taking of Fort Niagara and other exploits, 
winning the epaulets of a major general. 
But it is by his tireless efforts in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs, throughout 
his long life, that he deserves best to be 
remembered. For this service he was 
knighted by the British Government. 
Strong, energetic, virile, yet sane, farseeing, 
sympathetic, he won the confidence of the 
aborigines to the extent that he was emi- 
nently successful in controlling these chil- 
dren of the forest, many times preventing 
them from going on the warpath, and, 
when they did, influencing them against 
perpetrating the atrocities that shamed the 
record of the red-skinned allies of the 
French. Only in his personal morals did 
this man prove his lack of strength. Like 
many another imperial proconsul dwell- 
ing far from home, among subject races, 
his career as a husband and father left 
much to be desired. For this reason, per- 
haps, as his biographer intimates, his 
reputation has suffered at the hands of 
the historians; and, while he lived, his 
name was anathema to the New England 
Puritans. Lavishly illustrated, written 
with ample scholarship, in a style clear, 


outspoken, and always human, this bio- 
graphy pictures a dramatic career, filled 
with stirring events, as well as a com- 
manding personality, in a way that 
renders it vivid and absorbing from be- 
ginning to end. A. R. H. 


Country Church on Defensive 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Edited by Henry W. McLaughlin. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


The Institute of Public Affairs at the 
University of Virginia in the summer of 
1929 devoted one of its round tables to 
the task of the country church. The twenty 
chapters of this book are made up of the 
addresses given upon the various aspects 
of the topic. The material here included 
contains little that is new to those who 
have followed the publications of the Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, edited by 
Paul H. Douglas. It has a distinctive value, 
however, quite in addition to the subject 
matter. It is an adequate demonstration of 
how best to do it, if in any other part of 
the country other groups address them- 
selves to the same problems. Frankly, the 
editor has published all the views ex- 
pressed, some obviously antagonistic to 
his own. In such a conference, that is 
what one must be prepared to meet. 

The country churches, for the most part, 
are in a bad way. People associated in 
enterprises that call for rehabilitation are 
habitually sensitive about the condition. 
Even good friends who come to suggest 
better ways, successful elsewhere, seem to 
put them on the defensive, with the re- 
sult that they are sure that they are in 
no way responsible for a deplorable con- 
dition, and that what would work in an- 
other locality could not be useful with 
them, “the conditions are so different’. 
At this Institute, this often fatal hurdle 
was overcome by inviting speakers who, 
all save three from the neighboring State 


of North Carolina, were well known, 
deeply interested, and greatly trusted 
citizens of Virginia. WwW. F. @. 


A Thriller 


THe PrccADILLY Guost. By Erle Spencer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


How delightful it is that the people 
who are murdered in detective stories are 
those who can well be spared! There are 
two murders and a suicide in this book, 
but our withers are unwrung. A young 
reporter comes upon a supposed suicide. 
He suspects that it is not a suicide, and 
by a lucky following up of clues unearths 
a counterfeiting gang. The ghost is rather 
convincing at first; but when he is un- 
masked, the rest is easy. Mr. Spencer 
writes well; his characters are not mere 
pawns, and he produces a story which 
holds the interest to the last page. E. F. 
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A Detailed Study 


THe SocraAL AIMS OF JgEsUS. By Oharles 

Henry Dickinson. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. $2.50. 
“ If the writing of books and articles is 
any index of general interest, there is ap- 
parently little question that the church 
universal to-day is more interested in the 
social application of religion than in any 
other one problem. Mr. Dickinson has 
already dealt with the general social ap- 
plication of religion in The Religion of 
the Social Passion, published in 1923. In 
the book under consideration he deals 
more especially with the teachings of 
Jesus in regard to the social problem. 
For those religionists whose basie teach- 
ing is largely drawn from Jesus of Naz- 
areth it will be of great help. For others 
of us, whose religion comes from wider 
sources, the detailed study of Jesus’ 
teaching will be of less value, although 
we cannot for a moment afford to neglect 
the emphasis which the man of Nazareth 
put on the social application of eternal 
truth. Even the humanist would agree 
with one of the concluding paragraphs 
of Mr. Dickinson’s work, although he 
might not use the same _ terminology: 
“God is found in those places from which 
an irreligious inhumanity, not of’ Christ, 
would call us away, to look for God else- 
where. In human toils of farm and mine 
and household, of transportation by land 
and sea and air, in the whir of factory 
wheels, in the rush of a city’s streets, in 
scientific organizations of industry, there 
we find Him.” Bhi. 


Seeks Eternal Realities 

Tue CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK IN THE MODERN 
Worwp. By Charles F. D'Arcy, D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Dr. D’Arey is the archbishop of Armagh 
and, in his preface, tells of the inscription 
in the library at Armagh taken from the 
library of Rameses II: “A healing place 
for the soul.” The Archbishop notes that 
“we live in an age of restless searching”, 
with many revelations from science. The 
purpose of this book is to indicate the 
“great adventure of the spirit which will 
bring healing and renewal of strength”. 
He is one of those churchmen who accept 
the findings of modern science and who 
also cherish a spiritual faith. He makes 
it plain that he does not look to the past 
for a golden age, but to the future; and 
not by miraculous intervention, but by 
the “co-operation of all enlightened men 
and women, using the resources of science 
and applying all their powers of wisdom 
and knowledge”. He also makes it plain 
that, while civilization’s material gain is 
good, it is imperative that it be conditioned 
by a sound Christian faith and hope. 
These chapters, which give the Christian 
outlook of a modern believer, are a well- 
considered statement by a man of fine 
spirituality and honest mind, who appar- 
ently accepts the orthodox teaching but 
yet goes deeper to the eternal realities. 
His chapter on Jesus, for example, pic- 
tures the “divine man” as thoroughly 
human, with a joyous sense of the values 
of human life. ¥. 2. 8. 
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The Indian Pony 


GRETA GASKIN CARROLL 


To-day the Moose Mountain country in 
Saskatchewan is a fine, fertile stretch of 
rolling plain, with prosperous ranch houses 
set snugly here and there among the 
poplar bluffs. Fields of wheat, flax, oats, 
and potatoes cover it all summer long 
with luxuriant green or with misty blue, 
fading against the rim of sky overturned 
above it like a great bowl. A railway runs 
through, and shining metal elevators 
packed with grain lift their bulky towers 
beside its tracks. 

But thirty-five years ago it was different. 
Then there were only a few scattered 
settlers, fields of growing crops were far 
apart, and there were merely roads in- 
stead of railways—none too good roads, 
either. Still, as nobody had a car in those 
days and the roads were not used a great 
deal, except at certain seasons, perhaps 
it didn’t matter so much. 

Into this district moved the Armstrong 
family, consisting of Jimmy, aged four, 
with his father and mother, joining the 
pioneer families already there. Up, up the 
gradual slope of the rolling, wooded hills 
they climbed, and chose a ranch site near 
the summit. On the farther side the 
mountains fell abruptly away into the 
Arcola Valley, and it was from here they 
really saw how high a perch they had 
chosen. In those days, too, the Indians 
moved abovt more freely, with a good deal 
of visiting from one reserve to another. 
They were closer to their original habits 
and dressed much more picturesquely ; so 
that seeing a band of them moving across 
the plains left you with the feeling that 
the circus had just gone by. Yes, and more 
than that, too; for they represented a race 
passing from the pages of history. A fair- 
skinned people had come in, sweeping 
over the country, and a fresh page lay 
open whereon they were to inscribe a new 
destiny for Canada. 

One day in early spring, little Jimmy 
was standing in front of the house with 
Tinker, his dog, and looking so very 
echerubic that he could only have been 
thinking of running away or some other 
mischief. Tinker knew Jimmy and all his 
ways. He was the little boy’s friend, play- 
fellow, and guardian, and he, as well as 
Jimmy, seemed to know that if you were 
going to do anything not allowed, you 
must be very quiet and quick about it. 
This morning, though, it was Tinker who 
suddenly began to behave queerly. He 
growled and went dashing across the 
prairie, and finally disappeared over the 
rim of a slope. Back he came at a running 
lope like a dog that has found something, 
and stood on guard beside Jimmy. 

The next moment a rider appeared over 


_ the rim of the slope, darkly shadowed 
against the sunny sky. A second and a 
_ third! Others and still others! 


: “Indians !” eried Jimmy, running into 


the house. “Mother, come and see the In- 
dians !” 

Mrs. Armstrong left her work to stand 
outside, and Mr. Armstrong came up from 
the barn. It was a colorful cavalcade. The 
chief and the older men rode ahead on 
rangy little ponies whose rough coats 
and general leanness disguised their easy 
fleetness ; the young braves followed. They 
wore the pick of Indian finery: the 
brightest of striped blankets; here and 
there a deerskin shirt, fringed and beaded ; 
or a bright feather stuck in the back of 
their hair, braided and hanging in a plait 
over each shoulder. Now and then some 
nondescript fellow in a cast-off white 
man’s coat or an old Stetson hat showed 
the rest up as doubly picturesque by add- 
ing just the right note of contrast. Behind 
—if there were such a position as behind 
in a company so spread out over the plain 
—came the old men on other Indian ponies 
not quite so swift but eminently useful, 
since they dragged behind them the rough 
travois of poles on which part of the camp 
equipment was piled. Here and there a 
fat, jolly, greasy squaw, tanned to an al- 
most chocolate state of sunburn, rode too, 
and the travois scraped along in her wake. 
There were several old wagons lumbering 
loosely along in the line of march, and 
one of these contained the old ladies of 
the band, wrinkled, toothless, or nearly so, 
their straight black hair escaping from, 
its one thin braid in untidy strings. In 
another wagon were a number of Indian 
babies, tiny brown papooses that peeped 
out of the folds of blankets or lay in their 
strange cradles like slippers slipped into 
a bag. 

Tinker, beside Jimmy, growled as they 
passed, tail and ears cocked, ready to 
pounce on the first intruder. But the In- 
dian dogs trailing along did not disturb 
him, perhaps to his disappointment. 

The band climbed to an open knoll at 
the west of the house and made camp. 
Watching from the kitchen window, the 
family could see everything that went on. 
There was considerable talk among the 
men, and then chief Ishnikoot came down. 
Tinker barked furiously at such a strange- 
smelling man and Mr. Armstrong went out. 
He knew the old Indian well; everybody 
did. And Ishnikoot, who knew all the 
settlers anywhere about, knew him quite 
as well, and that this was the best place 
to ask, 

“Give Indian flour?’ the old fellow 
wanted to know. “Many people. Much 
hungry.” Supplies for the camp had, the 
settler learned, got very low. They had 
some game, but not enough; in two days 
they would reach the reservation where 
they were going; if they had some flour 
all would be well. 

Now I suppose Ishnikoot had heard how 
Mr. Armstrong had many a time said that 
never man nor beast should turn hungry 
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from his door while house or barn held 
anything that would feed them; but cer- 
tainly he was aware that every spring 
and fall—with an extra trip at Christmas 
for apples and other things—the settler 
went into Whitewood, sixty miles away, 
with one or two great wagons in which 
he brought out flour, sugar, tea, molasses, 
cotton cloth, and whatever else was needed 
in the house for the next six months. In 
the cellar was stored enough and to spare, 
and when an Indian needs food he is just 
as hungry as any other man. 

“Sure! I can let you have a bag. But 
will one be enough?’ responded the hos- 
pitable and genial settler. 

“Yes. One bag plenty.” The old chief 
carried it up to camp and a number of 
men gathered around him. There was a 
good deal of talk, and a horse was led 
over. Ishnikoot took the halter rope and 
walked down the hill. 

Tinker and Jimmy went out wonderingly 
as he came to the door; Jimmy’s father, 
too. Ishnikoot put the rope in his hand. 

“You good man”, said he, indicating 
that he was giving Mr. Armstrong the 
pony. “Never cheat Indian. Me trade. Good 
pony”, he assured him. “You like-um.” 

She wasn’t anything wonderful to look 
at—a rather rangy, scrubby Indian pony, 
that was all, and mouse-colored in the 
bargain. She was welcome, though, not 
only because she was old Ishnikoot’s gift, 
but because the rancher had little stock 
as yet and horses were scarce. They had 
not long to wait, however, before they 
found out she was “good pony” indeed, 
just as the chief had said. 

Run? She could run down a jack rabbit! 
She did it, too, when the mood urged her, 
or the jacks sat too temptingly up in 
impudent security; but mostly her gait 
was an easy lope, the one to which she 
had been broken and the same that cow- 
boys learned to use in training their 
mounts; so that one could ride all day long 
on her and never tire. Cattle were new to 
her, but her ancestors had chased buffalo; 
so she had an instinctive knowledge of all 
the tricks in her blood and soon became a 
marvel on the range. They called her Flirt, 
and when you looked at her closely you 
saw the name became her. 

Twenty-six years she lived on the ranch. 
Jimmy grew up, and he and his brothers 
and sisters had many a merry ride on 
her back. Flirt was too careful to hurt 
them, but she usually made things in- 
teresting, just the same. She was an old 
horse now. At the plow and _ harvester 
a dozen colts of hers added their strength 
and usefulness to the work of the ranch; 
on the hills grazed sixty more easily dis- 
tinguishable among the other horses for 
their likeness to her, grandsons, grand- 
daughters, all owing their sturdiness to 
the stanch, mouse-colored Indian pony. 
Her influence spread afar; for of the fine 
eolts she raised, ten or twelve were sold 
to ranchers roundabout who paid good 
prices and quickly snapped up any that 
were offered. 

She was, in later days, taken off the 
range and given to the children to ride 
to school, but at length she became too 
old and slow even for them. “We just 
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International Liberals Reorganize 


Meeting at Arnhem establishes Bureau 


The following article is translated 
for Tuer Reaister from De Hervorm- 
ing, journal of the Dutch Protestant 
Union, by Rev. William J. Huizinga. 
It is expected that another report on 
this subject will be published on the 
return of Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer. 


N the afternoon of July 8, the native 

and foreign participants in the Inter- 
national Conference of Liberal Protestant- 
ism gathered in the beautifully situated 
Oolgaardthuis at Oosterbeek near Arnhem, 
Holland. The committee of preparation, 
headed by Professor de Graaf, were pres- 
ent to receive the participants, while Miss 
Klomp, Rey. Mr. Vorster, and some of the 
typists of the V. P. R. O. (Liberal Radio) 
had come to take care of publicity and 
some other matters of organization. 

Harlier, a considerable group of par- 
ticipants had gathered in the garden for 
tea, where young women of the Arnhem 
School of Home Economics were in charge. 
At 8.30 o’clock, Professor de Graaf opened 
the meeting officially, and introduced Prof. 
G. J. Heering, who delivered an address in 
German. He gave the main contents in 
English afterward. 

Each national group selected a member 
for the International Executive Commit- 
tee, as follows: Prof. H. T. de Graaf, 
president; Dr. W. Schubring, Berlin; Rey. 
Mortimer Rowe, London; and Prof. J. A. 
C. Fagginger Auer, Boston, Mass. The 
first session closed after reading the Psalm 
one hundred and third in Dutch, and in 
part in German and English, and the 
singing of a familiar hymn in four 
languages. 

On Wednesday morning the president 
sent telegrams to Dr. Charles Wendte in 
Berkeley, Calif., the father of the Inter- 
national movement, and to Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish. 

Prof. R. Otto having been prevented 
from coming, Professor Siegfried of Mar- 
burg spoke on the theological conditions 
of Liberal Protestantism in Germany. At 
the request of the French delegates, he 
afterwards gave an outline of his ad- 
dress in French. Dr. Schubring pictured 
the political conditions of the church 
in Germany; the other delegates re- 
ported on their own countries. Each 
speaker had five minutes. They represented 
Switzerland, France, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Hungary, and other parts 
of the world. The most interesting news 
came from the Philippines, where a great 
number, more than a million of inhabit- 
ants, separated from the Spanish Catholic 
Church. They wished to have their greet- 
ings presented to the meetings in Holland. 
It was with definite significance that the 
Filipinos sent their greeting to the Nether- 
lands which four centuries ago also liber- 
ated itself from Spanish religious tyranny. 

The main purpose of the conference was 
to consolidate the relations of the various 
Liberal Christian groups. To this end, 
Professor Auer spoke first. The interna- 
tional movement, as well as the inter- 
national conferences—according to the 


speaker—would remain of little signifi- 
cance as long as definite form is not given 
to reciprocal relations. We haye waited 
long enough for consolidation. Now the 
time has come to organize a Central In- 
ternational Bureau, with a permanent sec- 
retary and a regular news journal, to 
carry on co-operative propaganda. His 
hearers agreed with Professor Auer. 

In the evening, the participants took a 
motor trip through the environs of Arn- 
hem, while the leaders of the conference 
did some excellent work. The next morn- 
ing the Nine Articles, which form, as it 
were, the statutes of the new International 
Union, were ready for discussion in three 
languages. They were accepted after only 
minor changes. 

During the considerations of this char- 
ter of the newly founded International 
Liberal Christian Union, Professor de 
Graaf led clearly, patiently, and most con- 
sideredly the discussions in three lan- 
guages. Unanimous praise was given to 
him during the last session by Mr. Pears. 

Here, then, is the first step to consoli- 
date the international movement. The 
effort started in Holland and also suc- 
ceeded here. The seed sown by Professor 
Heering in Prague, where he expressed 
himself about the lack of organization, has 
fallen into good ground. 

According to Professor Auer, the amount 
needed for the new Bureau and its work 
would be about 12,000 guilders ($4,800) a 
year. During the conference, 10,000 guild- 
ers were pledged from America, England, 
Holland, and the other countries which 
had representatives present. The establish- 
ment of the Bureau in Holland seems as- 
sured. In his closing words, Professor de 
Graaf referred to the splendid support 
of the Liberal Christian groups of Holland 
and also of the Central Committee of 
Liberal Protestantism of Holland. 


Death of Mrs. Persis Rice 


Mrs. Persis F. (Weeks) Rice of Dub- 
lin, N.H., widow of Rev. George M. Rice, 
for many years minister of the Unita- 
rian Church of Dublin, died at her home 
August 8, in her one-hundredth year, 

Mrs. Rice, who came of the same fam- 
ily as the late Secretary of War John 
W. Weeks, Congressman John W. Weeks, 
and other men of distinction, was born 
at the old Weeks homestead at Lancaster, 
N.H. She was educated at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., and married at Lancaster, where her 
husband was minister of the Unitarian 
church. Soon after her marriage, Mr, and 
Mrs. Rice moved to Westford, Mass., and 
after the Civil War to Dublin, where Mr. 
Rice had a pastorate of nearly sixteen 
years, his death occuring in 1882. 

Mrs. Rice’s powers of mind and body 
were remarkably preserved to the last. 
She had an extensive correspondence, 
which she kept up almost to the end of 
her life. 

She is survived by two sons, Dr. George 
B. Rice of Boston, Mass., and Dr. Wil- 
liam Rice, Dean of Tufts Dental School. 
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Four Chapter Programs 


of Laymen at Vancouver, Salt Lake City, 
Salem, Mass., and Berkeley 


Groups of laymen in Unitarian churches 
of Vancouver, B.C., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Salem, Mass., and Berkeley, Calif., are 
among those chapters of the Laymen’s 
League to which League headquarters 
“points with pride’ as having carried 
out a purposeful program of study and 
discussion throughout the past year.. 

At Vancouver the chapter discussed the 
general topic of “The Development of a 
Modern Moral Sense’. The season was 
opened by a consideration of ‘The Basis 
of Morality”, led by the minister, Rey. J. 
Buchanan Tonkin. Thereafter men of the 
chapter led discussions on “Work and 
Leisure”, “The Family Ideal’, “War and 
Pacifism”, “Marriage and Sex Problems”, 
and “Problems of Property and Capital- 
ism”, the “text” in each case being one of 
the Ten Commandments. 

The Salt Lake City chapter held meet- 
ings twice a month. The relation of the 
church toward birth control, polities, 
prohibition laws, civil liberties, publics 
censorship, and juvenile delinquency were 
considered, and other topics were “The 
Palestine Dispute”, “The Ethics of Stock 
Investments and of Stock Speculation”, 
“Can the Church Survive the Changing 
Social Order?” “The Bible in the Light 
of To-day”, “Is the Church a Force for 
Industrial Democracy?’ “Professional Pa- 
triots as a Blue Menace”, “Thought and 
Progress”, and “The Outlook for Inter- 
national Co-operation’. 

Chapters of the First and Second 
Churches in Salem combined for their 
meetings and discussed “The Major Sects 
of American Christianity’. Representa- 
tives of the various denominations studied 
were the speakers, and the series con- 
cluded with a discussion of “Recent 
Catholic Criticism of Protestantism”, by 
Rey. James Luther Adams, minister of 
the Second Church. . 

The Berkeley chapter, which always pur- 
sues a co-ordinated program throughout 
the season, considered religious, ethical, 
and social problems as suggested by re- 
cent outstanding books. The majority of 
the discussions were led by ministers and 
university professors of that region. Presi- 
dent Louis C. Cornish of the American 
Unitarian Association, while on the Paci- 
fic Coast, led the meeting on the question 
“Will Religion Outgrow the Idea of God?’ 
suggested by Roy Wood Sellars’ book on 
“Religion Coming of Age”. Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake took C. A. Beard’s compilation 
“Whither Mankind?’ as the basis for a 
consideration of “What Are the Prospects 
of Human Values in a Machine Age?” 


Celebration at Wayland 


A union religious service on the site 
where the settlers of Wayland, Mass, 
built their first meetinghouse in 1643 was 
held Sunday afternoon, September 7, 
under the leadership of Rev. Payson 
Miller, minister of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) Church. An historical sermon was 
delivered by Rey. William Channing 
Brown of the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Chureh of Sudbury, Mass. 
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Hi Hancock County Conference met 
August 20 for an all-day session at the 
Unitarian Chureh in Ellsworth, Maine. 
Seventy-five delegates attended, represent- 
ing not only the churches of Hancock 
County but many summer visitors. 

In the morning the Conference listened 
to two addresses, one by Dean Donald 
B. Prentice of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., who spoke on “Some Recent Impres- 
sions of Japan’. Dean Prentice has just 
returned from a five weeks’ visit to Japan, 
where he was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Engineers. He spoke 
in high terms of the cordiality, efficiency, 
and hospitality of the Japanese and left 
one wondering whether our Western civili- 
zation had much to offer to the Japanese. 
He was followed by Rey. Charles P. Well- 
man, minister-elect at Woburn, Mass., who 
spoke on “Touching the Emotions in Our 
Unitarian Field’. Mr. Wellman was at 
his best and illustrated his paper with 
many instances when his feelings had 
been moved, and ended with a plea for a 
sane appeal to the emotions. 

In the afternoon there were two ad- 
dresses, the first by Rey. Orvill J. Gup- 
till, representing the Maine Seacoast Mis- 
sion, who ga¥e a report of the accomplish- 
ments of the Mission and outlined new 
activities which the Mission wishes to 
undertake. Later the Conference voted 
$25 to the Mission. The second address 


Proctor Academy opened for its fifty- 
second year with an enrollment of 150, 
including nearly fifty boys in the board- 
ing department and twenty-five boys from 
New London as day students. The junior 
school, which is only three years old this 
year, enrolled thirty-five, seventeen of 
“whom are boarding boys. 

- Of the new students enrolled as in 
residence, the following communities are 
represented : Massaechusetts—Taunton, 
Hopedale, Hyde Park, Medfield, Lowell, 
Cambridge (5), Winchester, Worcester 
(8), Pembroke, Orleans, Needham, Brain- 
tree, Dedham, Winchendon, Canton, Bos- 
ton, Lexington; Maine—Castine, Presque 
Isle; New Hampshire—Wolfeboro, Man- 
chester (4), Nashua, Durham, Peterboro, 
‘East Andover; New York State—Canton. 
Hollis (2), Pleasantville, Yonkers; Con- 
necticut—Putnam, New London; Florida 
-—Miami; Washington—Seattle; Indiana 
—Indianapolis (2) ; New Jersey—Ruther- 
ford. 

Home towus of the staff members are 


iy Hampshire, and Idaho. 

Football candidates will be called out 
shortly. Coach Farrell expects a squad of 

_ thirty candidates, including the veterans 
Captain Quimby, Mueller, Hurlbut, Wicks, 
fagna, Carter, Sadler, Tyler, Miles, 
ge, Sawyer, and Knowlton. There is 
e promising material among the new 


_E. Subbu Krishnaiya of 
at Meadville, addressed 
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Hancock County Conference 


Japan, emotions, Seacoast Mission, church responsibility, 
subjects of addresses 


of the afternoon was given by Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote of Belmont, Mass., on the 
“Responsibility of the Churches for Re- 
cruiting the Ministry”. Dr. Foote pleaded 
for an adequate salary, a measure of 
social consideration, an opportunity for 
service, and some degree of permanency 
in office, all of which he said were a part 
of the responsibility of the local church. 

The Conference adopted resolutions in 
favor of world peace and approving the 
beginning which has been made in the 
London Naval Conference. It also thanked 
the EUsworth church for its hospitality 
and sent congratulations and good wishes 
to the former secretary. Rey. Charles G. 
Girelius, now of Jamestown, N.Y. Miss 
Ida Slade of Flushing, N.Y., presented 
the report of the Resolutions Committee, 
and L. H. Sage of Hackensack, N.J., re- 
ported for the Nominating Committee. The 
following officers were elected: Honorary 
president, Judge L. B. Deasy of Bar Har- 
bor; president, C. B. Alexander of Ells- 
worth; vice-president, Rey. G. A. Riley of 
Ellsworth; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
F, L. Kent of Ellsworth; Executive and 
Program Committee: Joseph Allen of 
White Plains, N.Y., Mrs. W. H. Titus of 
Ellsworth, James A. Hill of West Goulds- 
boro, F. A. Noyes of Sullivan, Rey. Oscar 
B. Hawes of Keene, N.H., and Rey. J. A. 
Fairley of White Plains, N.Y. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


the school assembly in the Chapel. His 
account of conditions in India to-day and 
the hopes for that country’s future are 
interesting and authentic. Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead addressed the school Septem- 
ber 24, 

The first meeting for the school year 
of the Trustees will be held at the school 
to-day. The Board, as constituted for this 


year, is as follows: President, Earl C. 
Davis of Concord, N.H.; vice-president, 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass.; 


clerk, Charles 8. Stone of Andover, N.H.;- 


treasurer, Richard W. Sulloway of Frank- 
lin, N.H. Other members are: Almond H. 
Smith of Melrose, Mass.; Greeley Curtis 
of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Mary L. Washburn 
of Leominister, Mass.; Louis C. Cornish 
of Cambridge, Mass., and Amos R. Little 
of Boston, Mass. 

Merrill O. Bates of Lancaster, Mass., 
a special student at Proctor last year, 
has enrolled in the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry at Berkeley, Calif., 
and Godfrey Tompkins of the Class of 
1930 has enrolled at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Indian Pony 


(Continued from page 767) 
ean’t be late every morning!” they wailed. 
So she was put in the barn. Alas, her 
teeth were gone, and she could no longer 
graze. The rancher fed her nice hot bran 
mash daily, and considered it small 
trouble in return for all she had done 
for him. There she remained until, after 
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a while, she heard the drums calling and 
saw the waiting camp fires of the Happy 
Hunting Ground. But though the rancher 
is now an old man and the children grown 
up, they still lovingly remember Flirt, the 
gallant little gift pony who added so much 
to the pleasure and prosperity of Poplar 
Bluffs Ranch. 
[All rights reserved] 
In Tribute to Mr. Argow 

A farewell reception, held in honor of 
Rev. and Mrs. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 
was attended by four hundred of their 
friends and members of the congregation 
of the People’s Church, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, before they left for Syracuse, N.Y., 
where Mr. Argow is assuming the pastor- 
ate of the May Memorial Church. 

The following poem, entitled “Bon 
Voyage”, was written by Jay G. Sigmund 
at the time of Mr. Argow’s resignation 
and published in The COedar Rapids 
Gazette and Republican. The poet, who is 
also a writer of fiction, is a layman of 
the People’s Church. 

A mariner are you who loves his bark; 

A blend of poet; seeker; shepard; seer; 
Your words are as a flame against the 

dark 

To those who give them ear. 

How like a brooding Socrates you seem, 

Watching the world’s strange pageantry 

go past! 
But hurt is in your heart for any dream 

Which smothers out at last. 

You know the souls of countless humble 
ones— 

You hate the hollow shammings of the 

few 
Who claim exalted places in the suns; 

Yet all are loved by you. 

A fighter you, but one despising blows; 

Never the one demanding eye and tooth, 
But ready with your rapier for those 

Who block the path of Truth, 
Dreamer and doer; teacher; gentle sage— 

Be stout of heart until the watch is 

through ! 
Your life begins a newly written page— 

The world has gifts for you! 

Then go you bravely on your blazoned 
way, 

To ise your torch across a far hill’s 

brow ; 
But those of us who stay behind will say: 

“The days are barren now.” 


Progress at Lawrence, Mass. 

Marked progress in attendance, finances, 
and social activities is reported from the 
First Unitarian Church of Lawrence, 
Mass., since the coming of Rev. Herman 
F. Lion as its minister, February 1 last. 
Attendance at the Sunday services has 
more than doubled, and there is talk of 
building a modern church edifice. Services 
are now being held in the parish house. 

An interesting item in the work of this 
parish is the round-table discussion group 
which meets each Sunday at 10 A.M. to 
consider the application to daily life of 
the previous week’s sermon. Mr. Lion 
is the leader. ; 

At the annual meeting of the church, 
Miss Josephine Spaulding and Thomas W. 
Bevan were the two new trustees elected 
to serve for.three years. Among the guests 
present was Rey. William Ware Locke, 
former minister, = 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy GOD with all 
thy heart 


and 
thy NEIGHBOR as 
thyself 
JESUS 


Canadian Liberals Meet 
at Huntingville, Quebec 


The fourth session of the Canadian Con- 
ference of Unitarians, Universalists, and 
Kindred Religious Liberals was held Au- 
gust 10-11 at Huntingville, Quebec, and was 
attended by delegates from the five east- 
ern provinces. The program included a 
sermon by Rey. Charles Huntington Pen- 
noyer of Chelsea, Mass.; a forum in 
practical religion in charge of J. Edward 
Schaffer, labor leader and journalist of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; addresses by Rev. 
Marguerite Pearman McIntire of Norway, 
Maine, Andrew S. Wolfe of Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia, and Rey. Charles H. Emmons 
of the Universalist General Convention. 
A children’s hour was in charge of Mrs. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. Messages of co- 
operation and encouragement were re- 
ceived from Rey. Lawrence Clare of 
Montreal, Quebec; Rev. Norman 8S. Dowd 
of Ottawa, Ontario; Rev. James Buchanan 
Tonkin of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
and C. W. Cruikshank, Toronto, Ontario. 

Greetings were voted to be sent to the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals, to liberals in Iceland, the Philippine 
Islands, and elsewhere, and the following 
resolution was passed : 

“Resolved, That we so strongly believe 
in the principle of unity that we warn 
all our members and friends against con- 
fusion of the apparent thing with the 
real ; 

“Resolved, That we consider it most de- 
sirable not to entangle ourselves in such 
formal associations as would involve us 
in dishonest positions or handicap our 
freedom of teaching; and 

“Resolved, That, as religious liberals, 
we will gladly fraternize fully with all 
those who themselves stand for a truly 
open and a thoroughly inclusive moral 
fellowship.” 

These officers were elected: Honorary 
president, Charles H. Pennoyer; president, 
Andrew S. Wolfe; vice-president, Rev. 
Evan T. Evans of North Hatley, Quebec; 
secretary-treasurer,'/Mrs. Howard M. Little 
of York Mills, New Brunswick. 

This conference was organized in 1909 
with the encouragement and approval of 
Dr. 8. A. Eliot, then president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Dr. W. H. 
McGlauflin, general superintendent of the 
Universalist General Convention, with the 
co-operation of the different Unitarian 
and Universalist ministers of Canada. 
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ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“LET US 
REASON 
TOGETHER” 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Copies of this address given at the 
Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League last May} have 
been printed for general distribu- 
tion. Write to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BwACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 

The Academie Year 1930-31 will 
begin Wednesday, October 1, 1930. 


For information address 


President SypNEY B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
[deal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


INEXPENSIVE 
UNION VACATIONS 
For Young Men at the 


CAMPING CLUB 
$11.10 WEEKLY, 
48 Boylston Street 


Inquire at 
HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs, A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civiland religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
Wigh academic standards. 


Fall Term begins October 6. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rurvepes, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNip M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“(In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 

eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 

All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 

mere “ret room, board, laundry, $800. 
rite to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H, 


College, Gen- 
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Generous Gift to Antioch 
for Research Undertaking 


Antioch College at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, is to be enabled to add another 
scientific research project to the group 
already establshed there, it is announced 
by the president, Arthur H. Morgan. A 
generous grant of $200,000 by C. F. Ket- 
tering, vice-president of General Motors 
Corporation and president of General Mo- 
tors Research Corporation, will make pos- 
sible a ten-year program of investigation of 
photosynthesis, the process by which green 
plants use the sun’s energy to make starch, 
sugar, cellulose, and other organic com- 
pounds. 

It is Antioch’s express purpose to make 
possible real opportunities in advanced 
scientific research for students. In a re- 
cent discussion of the projects, President 
Morgan stated: “In a study of the ad- 


-yantages and disadvantages of the small 


college as compared with the great uni- 
versity, it was found that the undoubted 
advantages of the small college tend to 
be offset by the absence of a spirit of 
advanced scholarship for upper-class stu- 
dents. The research projects at Antioch 
are a very effective method for bringing 
the spirit and practice of advanced re- 
search to the small college. In fact, few 
undergraduates in large universities have 
equal opportunities for first-hand contact 
with research scientists.” 

In accordance with this policy, several 
research undertakings have been develop- 
ing at Antioch for the past five years. 
The work in photosynthesis is the third 
such major project to be announced within 
a year. The other two investigations, now 
in progress, are the Fels Fund, a study of 
prenatal aud early postnatal influences on 
human growth and development, and the 
Antioch Research Institute, which is de- 
voted to problems of industrial chemistry 
and physics. 

Antioch’s new science building, also the 
gift of Mr. Kettering, is being completed 
this spring, and will make possible the 
immediate beginning of the work in photo- 
synthesis. Dr. O. L. Inman, who is now 
dean of the college, will resign his ad- 
ministrative duties to take charge of the 
project. 


Church in Jamaica Plain 
Planning Free Pew System 


Plans for establishing a free pew sys- 
tem in the First Church, Unitarian, in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., were unanimously 
adopted at the annual meeting on the 
recommendation of the committee ap- 
pointed at the annual meeting a year ago. 
Comparatively few pews remain in in- 
dividual ownership. The owners will be 
given the opportunity to surrender them 
to the parish, but will not be urged to 
do so. Regular attendants at church will 


continue to occupy their accustomed pews, | 


and the whole matter of assignments of 
pews or sittings will be in the hands 
of the Standing Committee or a sub- 
committee. 

The meeting voted to accept the be 
quest of $5,000 under the will of Miss 
Mary Weld and authorized the Standing 
Committee to purchase for a minister’s 
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residence from the estate of Miss Weld 
the house and land formerly belonging to 
Miss Weld at 2 Storey Place, applying 
her legacy on account thereof. 

The budget of $14,000 adopted included 
$1,000 for the church school, the amount 
voted last year, and is exclusive of funds 
raised for renovation of the parish this 
summer. 

The following officers and committees 
were elected: George W. Kenyon, treas- 
urer and collector ; Robert B. Stone, clerk; 
Mrs. Charles H. Adams and Charles F. 
D. Belden, members of the Standing Com- 
mittee for a term of three years; Mrs. 
Frank B. Lawler and Lyman K. Eddy, 
members of the Committee on Social 
Service; Mrs. F. Douglas Salisbury and 
Saxon D. Clark, members of the Commit- 
tee on the Church School; Miss Bllen H. 
Gleason, chairman, Mrs. Frank O. Holmes, 
Edwin F. Adams, and Dr. Franklin G. 
Balch, members of the Music Committee. 


Australian Paper Now Gives 
Fair Hearing to Unitarianism 
About a year ago Tur RecisTer pub- 
lished an account of the difficulty which 
the Unitarian Church of Melbourne, 
Australia, was having in receiving its 
share of sermon publicity in The Argus. 
Several months thereafter, however, Tur 
REGISTER received a clipping of a digest 
of a sermon by the minister of that 
church, Rev. William Bottomley, with 
this letter of explanation and good news: 
“The enclosed cutting from The Mel- 
bourne Argus derives its interest from the 
fact that in June of last year the news- 
paper in question refused to print a précis 
[summary] of the minister’s sermon, 
after requesting it for publication, on the 
ground that it was too ‘controversial’. 
“The Melbourne Unitarian Men’s So- 
ciety took up the challenge and printed 
the ‘controversial’ sermon in a_ special 
supplement to the church calendar, ex- 
posing at the same time the attitude of 
the paper in its obvious leaning toward 
conservative and traditional religion. 
“Since then the minister’s utterances 
were strictly tabooed by the paper. But 
eventually inquiries began to reach the ed- 
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itor as to the nonappearance of Unitarian 
sermon reports. Whether through a de- 
liberate .change of editorial policy, or 
whether through pressure of public 
opinion (perhaps both), the interesting 
fact remains that last week the minister 
was approached by the church reporter 
with a request for a précis of the sermon 
to be preached on the following Sunday, 
so as to have the report included in the 
Monday morning edition of the paper. 
“Coupled with this request was a volun- 
tary assurance that there would be no 
further trouble and that Unitarianism 
would have its fair share of publicity. 
“The Argus is one of the oldest and 
most strongly established newspapers in 
Victoria, but the men of this church 
took up the challenge, and, by their action 
in exposing the obscurantist attitude of 
the paper, have succeeded in gaining the 
recognition due to Unitarianism.” 


“Communism” at Bronx 'Fellowship 


Congressman Hamilton Fish, Jr., was 
one of the introducers of an open forum 
discussion on “Communism in the United 
States” at the Bronx Free Fellowship, 
New York City, September 14. 
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of that movement. 


of our modern forms of faith. 


The Book for Your Study Glass! % 


A new interpretation of Puritanism 


MODERN RELIGION Fro™ PURITAN ORIGINS 


By DR. HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
Author of The Living Word; Charles W. Eliot, Puritan Liberal; ete. 


The Puritans of early New England have been misrepresented as narrow, gloomy, 
and conservative; but in truth, they were liberal, humune, and progressive. This 
book is a new and startling interpretation of Puritanism, showing the great vitality 


The Puritan religion has grown with strength and has flowered in the most liberal 


. . . The story is so lucidly told that the heroic spirit of the heretic becomes | 
magnificently vivid . . . The Christian Leader. 


$2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Jones: “You had better protect your 


overcoat from moths during the summer.” 
Smith: “Oh, I don’t think moths will 
bother it.” Jones (feeling it) : “How about 
the boll weevils ?’—Life. 


A novelist was chatting with his pub- 
lisher. “By the way, where did you get 
the plot of your second novel?’ asked the 
latter. “From the film version of the 
first’, was the reply.—Liverpool Express. 


“T hope’, said an English gentleman to 
Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, “that you 
will be able to do something for the mis- 
erable poor in London’’. “I hope so”, re- 
plied Mr. Moody, ‘and I hope also to do 
something for the miserable rich”. 


The teacher was putting questions to 
the class. “What do we call a man’, he 
asked, “who keeps on talking and talk- 
ing when people are no longer interested ?”’ 
“Please, sir,” replied a boy, “a teacher”. 

—Hyde Reporter. 


Here is the latest story from Aberdeen. 
When the Viceroy of India, the new P. and 
O. liner, called there a few weeks ago, 
a large number of passengers went ashore. 
One was accosted by a tradesman. “Ye 
come fra London?” he was asked. On his 
pleading guilty, the next question was, 
“Ha’e ye got a ha’penny?” When the coin 
was handed over, the Aberdonian pre- 
sented the visitor with a fine, double- 
bladed, ivory-handled pocket-knife. ‘Will 
ye let me gie ye this?” he said, “and ye 
can tell folk it were gi’en to ye in 
Aberdeen.’—London Observer. 

The death recently at Oxford of Dr. 
William Archibald Spooner, for twenty- 
one years Warden of New College, re- 
ealls the fact that he was the legendary 
source of a form of verbal humor which 
has long enjoyed popular vogue. The 
fashion of ascribing all ‘“‘spoonerisms” 
to the late Warden, Tare Reerster learns 
from The London Observer, is believed to 
have arisen from a single lapse, in 1879, 
of which, in later life, he made confession. 
He stood up in the pulpit to announce a 
hymn. He gave it out as “Kinkering kongs 
their titles take.’ There was a hush, and 
the doctor calmly repeated his slip. Some 
laughed, and the doctor then saw his mis- 
take. It was the talk of Oxford in those 
days, and the students used to spend 
hours in inventing “spoonerisms.” ... The 
doctor was said to have spent a whole 
day in looking for a public-house named 
“The Dull Man” at Greenwich, when the 
place he really wanted was the “Green 
Man” at Dulwich. The inventors made him 
speak of going from London to Oxford by 
the “town drain’, of “a camel passing 
through the “knee of an idol’, of his wife 
“stealing at the doors”, of feeling “a half- 
warmed fish rising in his breast’, of the 
cat “popping on its drawers”, of “oeccupew- 
ing his pie’, of being “tired of address- 
ing beery wenches”, and of its being 
“kistomary to cuss the bride”. The Oxford 
Dictionary gives, specimens of what 
constitutes a “spoonerism”, the phrases 
“a blushing crow” and “a well-boiled 
icicle’. An example often quoted else- 
where was the saying that the only req- 
uisites for a railway journey were “a rag 
and a bug”. 
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Czechoslovakia 


Way off in Czechoslovakia a lady reads 
in THr CHRISTIAN ReGister about the 
decrease in contributions last year for 
ministers’ pensions and _ generously 


sends a check. Better yet, she also 
writes, “I hope to continue this dona- 
tion in other years.” It is regular giv- 


ing each year by churches, societies, 
individuals, that helps steady the pen- 
sions for ministers. Take the lesson 
to heart and see that your church 
sends its annual contributions to 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
HARoLp G, ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


‘pas following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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OUR HERITAGE 


Life on Cape Cod a While Ago 


A Story good as a Sermon 
Better than Some 


NANCY W. PAINE SMITH 


Provincetown, Mass. 


Price, $2.50 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M, 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 a.m. Rev, Frederick Gill will preach. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 4, All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. 
Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, Ph.D. Theolog- 
ical School in Harvard University. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev, 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.mM., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 

MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.M. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 

LANCASTER, PA—CHURCH OF OUR 
FATHER, corner of West Chestnut and Pine 
Streets. “The Little Cathedral.” Two squares 
north of Lineoln Highway through city. Week- 
day visitors welcomed, Call at manse. Sunday 
morning service at 11 a.m. Church school at 
10 a.m. Rey. Robert Sheridan Miller, minister. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—-Organ position, substitute or per- 
manent. Telephone ARLINGTON 0529-J 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


